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1882. than any number of arguments or any amount of
rhetoric, and Forster never forgot this poor man

eeeii Moroney. He referred to the tragedy at Tulla-
moie jn King's County, where he addressed the
inhabitants from a window, and told them in a
manly fashion what he thought of such deeds
and of the moral cowardice that permitted them.
Unfortunately Coercion did not prevent them, nor
did Forster's tour produce any permanent effect.
The masked moonlighters who broke into houses
and terrorised the country were not in Kilmainham
nor in any other prison. The u suspects " were now
nearly nine hundred, and still the outrages went
on. Mr. Gladstone became restless. The Parlia-
mentary situation was difficult and embarrassing.
Ever since Lord Mayor's Day in 1881 the Prime
Minister had laid stress upon the urgent need for a
reform of procedure in the House of Commons if
real business was to be accomplished. He had put
upon the paper a number of Resolutions, of which
the first and most important embodied the prin-
ciple of closing debate at the suggestion of the
Speaker by a sufficient majority* The Conserva-
tives naturally opposed so great an innovation, and
the Home Rulers supported them because the
closure had been used against Ireland. If Mr.
Gladstone allowed himself to be moved from his
purpose to enforce the law by dread of a hostile
division he was clearly wrong. But he had col-
leagues in the Cabinet who disliked Coercion even
more than he did ; it had quite obviously failed; and
on the other hand rents were being much better
paid since the Land Act passed. For the first
time the Conservatives seemed inclined to act with
the Parnellites against the Government* They
voted together on a critical amendment involving
the principle of the closure, and Mr. Gladstone
only had a majority of 89. A Conservative